FARMER  GEORGE
except Preston were of this type. The freedom could be
acquired by right in various ways, such as inheritance,
serving an apprenticeship, or marriage with a freeman's
daughter, but it was always open to the Corporation to
elect to the freedom of the borough an unlimited number
of people, who were not necessarily resident within the
municipal boundaries. In this way, if an election
appeared likely to go against the candidates favoured by
the Corporation it was possible to turn a minority into a
majority at the last moment by a judicious creation of
freemen.
"At the General Election of 1741, Mr. Gibbon (i.e. the
father of the historian) and Mr. Delme stood an expen-
sive and successful contest at Southampton, against
Mr. Dummer and Mr. Healey, afterwards Lord
Chancellor and Earl of Northington. The Whig
candidates had a majority of the resident voters; but
the Corporation was firm in the Tory interest; a
sudden creation of one hundred and seventy new
freemen turned the scale; and a supply was readily
obtained of respectable volunteers, who flocked from all
parts of England to support the cause of their political
friends."1
Some constituencies were called burgage-boroughs, for
the franchise was attached to a certain holding or burgage.
Residence was not essential, or, in many cases, possible.
At Downton, in Wiltshire, one of the burgages was in the
middle of a stream; at Droitwich the burgages were
shares in a disused chalk-pit; while in one Sussex con-
stituency six or eight of them were represented by black
stones in the wall round a nobleman's park.2 In another
1  Gibbon, E.: Autobiography.
2  cf. Veitch, G. S.: Tbe Genesis of Parliamentary Reform, p. 6.
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